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WASHINGTON: UNIVERSITY: IN: ST: LOUIS 


Arts and Sciences Department of Chemistry 


Eric P. Newman 
6450 Cecil Avenue 
Clayton, MO 63105 


Dear Eric, 


I have had a bad conscience for weeks for not having written to thank you for the very interesting 
evening at the St. Louis Explorers Club meeting. Meeting many of the members and hearing the 
presentation of the project to promote the private development of space travel was most 
stimulating. The encouragement of private development of more efficient space vehicles makes 
a lot more sense to me than the space shuttle flights, particularly this week’s nostalgia event. 


Also please tell Evelyn that I have heard many people raving about the butterfly project. I am 
looking forward to taking Carole to see it one of these weekends. I’ve been swamped with my 
350-student organic chemistry lecture course. 


I’ve just been reading the proceedings of the 1996 COAC conference on the large cent. I wish I 
had been there, since there are several points I would have liked to raise with the paper 
presenters. I think John Kleeberg’s theory of the strawberry leaf 1793 as a counterfeit for 
circulation depends entirely on how much work was put into the edge decoration. I was 
disappointed at his not presenting photographs of the edges, not even that of the ANS specimen. 
If it was a crude, quick job done in a minute or two with a file, then counterfeiters might have 
been able to make a profit; otherwise your view as quoted by Kleeberg must prevail. In any case 
the edge is crucial, and edge photographs should have been included. It is a pity that Kleeberg 
was his own editor, since his paper would have profited from considerable tightening. 


I'd be interested in your views on the dies illustrated in Craig Sholley’s paper. Figures 1, 2, 3, 
and 5 show dies with cylindrical necks just larger in diameter then the designs, yet the dates they 
carry are in the period prior to the use of a “close collar” if I have this term correct. I don’t 
believe that such necks would have been used unless one were striking in a close collar, since 
sloping necks would have increased considerably the die life. Was there a “loose collar” and an 
ejection mechanism that required the use of dies with narrow cylindrical necks? Or are these 

all dies for restrikes made with a close collar? 





I hope you are well. I know you are busy. I look forward to our next opportunity for good 
numismatic conversation. Your remarks about John Ford during our ride too and from 
Schneidhorsts were extremely interesting to me. All the best! 


M/ 
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WASHINGTON: UNIVERSITY: IN:ST: LOUIS 


Arts and Sciences Department of Chemistry 


August 14, 1999 


Dear Eric, 


Just a brief note to thank you again for sharing your time and hotel room with me at the ANA in 
Chicago. It was a positive experience overall, despite the disappointment about the tone and 
outcome of the Buttrey-Hodder confrontation. To have the time together so that we could talk 
about a variety of subjects was something I will always treasure. 


Carole picked me up at the airport last night and asked about the “debate” and I told her about it 
in detail. She wondered whether such a reckless and abrasive performance by Ted, including his 
not using the material I provided and failing to ask Hodder a single question during his rebuttal 
time (you and I haven’t talked about this, but I thought Ted might have used his 15 minutes much 
more effectively), might indicate either a severe emotional or physical problem. Carole’s father 
developed Alzheimer’s disease in his 70's, and Carole remembered that the first sign that 
something was wrong was occasional bouts of uncharacteristic behavior, including lapses of 
elementary judgment. She pointed out that Ted had not become president of the RNS nor could 
he have functioned as chair of a classics department without exercising considerable diplomatic 
skills, and as a successful academic he knew how to influence an audience positively. 


You wondered whether Ted was divorced again, and I mentioned that I thought he was living 
alone. Carole suggested that as friends of Ted’s it would be a good idea to find out whether he 
has close enough family to recognize severe emotional or physical problems if they arise. Do 
you think I should find the name and address or telephone number of Ted’s daughter from Bill 
Metcalf? I first met Ted in New Haven over 40 years ago, and in a sense he was my first 
numismatic mentor. I feel a strong sense of loyalty and friendship toward him and wonder if it 
would be out of line to contact his daughter and express my concern? 


[ took extensive notes during Ford’s presentation yesterday and will give you a photocopy, 
along with your two Legacy magazines, and photocopies of the file of correspondence that 
Vincent Newman gave me in 1996. I’ll try to drop those materials by on Sunday or Monday. 


[ hope that the remainder of your time at the ANA was pleasant and interesting. Oh, I forgot to 
mention how much I enjoyed the NLG bash. If I thought I was eligible to join such a group of 
professional numismatic writers, I would, just to lend them my support. 


Again, thank you very much for letting me come to the ANA with you. As I look back on the 
two days, the time with you stands out as the most positive aspect of a tumultuous and 


interesting, and somewhat troubling experience. . : 
/ 
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Nov. 6, 1999 
Peter Gaspar 
Department of Chemistry 
Campus Box 1134 
Washington University 


St. Louis, MO 63130 
Dear Mr. Gaspar: 


Eric Newman asked me some time ago to send you a membership application for 
the Numismatic Literary Guild. I delayed doing so, since I was then awaiting delivery of 
a new issue of our NLG Newsletter and wanted to enclose a copy. 


The extra copies of the Newsletter arrived 2 couple of weeks. ago, but my one-man 
operation here was deep in a COINage magazine deadline at the time, so the package 
didn’t get sent promptly, as it should have been. I’m sending it now, and I hope you will 
accept my apology for the delay. 


Actually, I’m enclosing copies of all three Newsletters published by the Guild so 
far this year. They will give you a pretty good idea of who we are and what we do. I’m 
also tucking in a copy of the NLG history booklet written by David T. Alexander and 
published in 1993, on the occasion of our 25" anniversary. Normally we sell this, but I’m 
sending it with my compliments as a token of thanks for your patience. 


Your acceptance as a member is a foregone conclusion, given your extensive and 
impressive credentials. However, as a formality, the Board of Directors must review and 
approve your application. Please complete the form and return it to me. There is a $35 fee 
for processing plus dues for the first year — in this case, through the end of 2000. 

I look forward to hearing from you, and apologize again for the delay. 

Best wishes, 


Ed Reiter 
Executive Director 





ERIC P. NEWMAN NUMISMATIC EDUCATION SOCIETY 


6450 Cecil Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63105 


Prof. Peter Gaspar November 8, 1999 
Department of Chemistry 

Washington University 

Campus Box 1134 

St. LOuLs, MO.63130 


Dear Peter: 


You referred to me the 2 September 1999 letter from Levitt to 
Holmes and an 9 October 1999 letter from Manville to Levitt.: I 
thank you for the complimentary comments. I will txry to clarify 
the matter under study. 

The carryover of the use in America of the word "shilling" and 
its value into the 19th century is confusing to Americans as well 
as to those in England and Scotland. 

The situation had nothing Cosme with the sterling shilling of 
England or its value. No shilling coin circulated in America and 
it was a foreign exchange item if an English shilling came to 
America. 

As you know there were several systems of moneys of account 
in America prior to independence and these developed due to 
inflation, regulation and the use of separate paper money by each 
colony. There were five such systems and I limit my remarks to two 
of them because they apply to the problem raised by the 
construction matters. 

In all five colonies (later 7 states) in New England the money 
Of account was 6 shillings to the) Spanien dollar or 16 2/3 cents 
per money of accoumt shilling. In New York the money of account 
was 8 shillings to the Spanish dollar or 12 1/2 cents per money of 
account shilling. Only in New York was the shilling called a bit 
because it equalled 1 real or 1/8th of a Spanish dollar (the piece 
of 8 reales). 

When the Constitution of the United States was acdloopted in 1789 
and US coinage began in dollars and cents in and after 1793 the US 
dollar was virtually the same as the Spanish dollar. Books were 
kept by merchants, and others in any convenient system they chose 
and many continued the money of account shilling of their own area 
for unit pricing and small transactions. Larger transactions and 
totals in dollars were common, but small new monetary units were 
G@2tficult for the general publig@) to adopu as they had become 
accustomed to pricing and wages in local money of account 
shillings. There were no pence in circulation, omly left-over 
American state copper coinage (1785-1788) and mostly counterfeit 
George III British halfpence, all of which fluctuate in value from 
14 to 18 to the money of account shilling except during periods 
when as many as 48 to the money of account shilling were demanded 
by sellers of merchandise. As US coinage worked into circulation 
it was easier in New York because a U.S. 25 cent coin and a Spanish 
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or Mexican 2 reales was worth 2 money of account shillings and a 
US 50 cent coin and a Spanish or Mexican 4 reales coin worth 4 
shillings, etc. There was no US coin worth 1 shilling but there 


were Spanish and Mexican 1 real pieces in circulation worth 1 
shilling in New York. 


In New England there was a total misfit between circulating 
small coins and the money of account as there always had been. The 
people were excellent in calculating odd amounts and 16 2/3 cents, 
33. 1/3 cents, 66 2/3 cents were readily Usedean Calculation into 
the decimal system values if necessary. 

If New York workers or arrivals were solicited to come to New 
England for temporary work the wages they could have been offered 
were in New York money of account so they understood what they were 
going to get. They would receive more shillings than if they were 
of fered New England money of account shillings. So it was perfectly 
possible to have two separate payroll standards for a New England 
project because of different sources of workers moved an for a 
construction period. 

I do not want to divert you by referring to material I have 
written on the general subject, but believe the foregoing will help 
you solve the natural confusion you have trying to be fogical. 

If you still meed more information I will try to help. 

The problem of foreign immigrants getting jobs in America 
created many odd situations. At least the Scotch and Irish had no 
language problem but so many others did. 


I hope I have been helpful, 
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Washington University 
Campus Box 1134 
St. Louis, MO 63130 


Dear Peter: 

You referred to me the 2 September 1999 letter from Levitt to 
Holmes and an 9 October 1999 letter from Manville to Levitt. I 
thank you for the complimentary comments, I will try to clarify 
the matter under study. 

The carryover of the use in America of the word "shilling" and 
its value into the 19th century is confusing to Americans as well 
as. to those in England and Scotland. 

The situation had nothing to do with the sterling shilling of 
England or its value. No shilling coin circulated in America and 
it was a foreign exchange item if an English shilling came to 
America. 

As you know there were several systems of moneys of account 
im america prior to independence and these developed due to 
inflation, regulation and the use of separate paper money by each 
colony. There were fiva such systems and I limit my remarks to two 
of them because they apply to the problem raised by the 
sonstruction matters. 

In all five colonies (later 7 states) in New England the money 
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per money of account shilling. In New York the money of account 
was 8 shillings to the Spanish dollar or 12 1/2 cents per money of 
account shilling. Only in New York was the shilling called a bit 
because it aqualled 1 real or 1/8th of a Spanish dollar (the piece 
of 8 reales). 

When the Constitution of the United States was adopted in 1789 
and US coinage began in dollars and cents in and after 1793 the US 
dollar was virtually the sama as the Spanish dollar. Books were 
kept by merchants, and others in any convenient system they chose 
and many continued the money of account shilling of their own area 
for unit pricing and small transactions. Larger transactions and 
totals in dollars were common, but small new monetary units were 
difficult for the general public to adopt as they had become 
accustoned to pricing and act a eens There were no pence 
im circulation, only left-over American state copper coinage (1785- 
1788) and mostly counterfeit George III British halfpence, all of 
which fluctuates in valu on 14 to 18 to the money cf account 
shilling except during periods when as many as 48 to the money of 
account shilling were demanded by sellers of merchandise. As US 
coinage worked inte circulation it was easier in New York because 


a U.S. 25 cent coim and a Spanish or Mexican 2 reales was worth 2 
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coein worth 4 shillings, etc. There was no US coin worth 1 
shilling but there were Spanish and Mexican 1 real pisces in 
circulation worth 1 shilling in New York. 

In New England there was a total misfit between circulating 


Small coins and the money of account as there alwaye had been. The 
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people were excellent in calculating odd amounts and 16 2/3 cents, 
33 1/3 cents, 66 2/3 cents were readily used in calculation into 
the decimal system values if necessary. 

If New York workers or arrivals were solicited to come to New 
England for temporary work the wages they could have been offered 
were in New York money of account so they understood what they were 
going to get. They would receive more shillings than if they were 
offered New England money of account shillings. So it was perfectly 
possible to have two separate payroll standards for a New England 
project because of different sources of workers moved in for a 
construction period. 

I do not want to divert you by referring to material I have 
written on the general subject, but believe the foregoing will help 
you solve the natural confusion you have trying to be logical. 

If you still meedmore information I will try to help. 

The problem of foreign immigrants getting jobs in America 
created many odd situations. At least the Scotch and Irish had no 


language problem but so many others did. 


